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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers this month an etching by Burt from 
Woodville's picture of the Game of Chess, 
which is to be included in the next distribution 
of the Art-Union, and is, in some respects, su- 
perior to any previous work of its author. We 
republish the description of it that we gave in 
the April number of the Bulletin. 

" It represents the interior of the sitting-room 
of a noble mansion in the days of the Tudors. 
On the right rises the immense fire-place, with 
its frontispiece of variegated marbles, supported 
by statues and richly carved in the style of the 
Rennaissance. On the right of this, in the im- 
mediate foreground, is a lecturn, upon which 
rests a book and a lady's 'kerchief. Standing 
with his back to the fire before the chimney is 
a portly gentleman— probably the father of the 
family, about going forth for a ride, as he has 
his cap on his head — wears high boots of buff 
leather, with spurs, and an outer-coat of velvet 
trimmed with fur. He stands with his hands 
behind him in an easy attitude, overlooking a 
game of chess which a visitor is playing with 
the daughter of the house. The visitor is on 
the left of the picture, and sits with his back to 
the spectator, and in front is a table which sup- 
ports the chess-board. On the other side is the 
young lady, whose eyes are fixed upon the 
game, while the cavalier is lifting a piece with 
his hand and looking towards the father as if for 
approbation of his move. The mother, and a 
page, complete the group. This is a tranquil, 
pleasant picture, in which the characters of the 
personages are very nicely indicated. It places 
the spectator in the very midst of the domestic 
life of the times it portrays. It is, however, in 
the distribution of light and shadow, and the 
wonderful fidelity of its imitations, that the work 
is most remarkable. The effect of the light 
upon the carved marble is done with wonderful 
skill, and the representation of velvet, fur. satin, 
and metals, worthy of a Micris or a Metzu." 

Our readers will also find in the body of the 
present number the second of Darley's etchings 
in outline, of which, it will be remembered, a 
series of four has been commissioned for this 
volume of the Bulletin. It is taken from the last 
chapter of Cooper's Pioneers, and represents Oli- 
ver Effingham and his wife Elizabeth meeting 
Leather-Stocking at the grave of his old com- 
panion, Chingachgook, just before his leaving the 
white settlements to end his days in the prairies. 
The following extract describes the scene : — 

"The place at which they arrived was the 
little spot of level ground where the cabin of 
the Leather-Stocking had so long stood. Eliza- 
beth found it entirely cleared of rubbish, and 
beautifully laid down in turf, by the removal of 
sods, which, in common with the surrounding 
country, had grown gay under the influence of 
profuse showers, as if a second spring had pass- 
ed over the land. The little place was sur- 
rounded by a circle of mason work, and they. 



entered by a small gate, near which, to the sur- 
prise of both, the rifle of Natty was leaning 
against the wall. Hector, the slut, reposed on 
the grass by its side, as if conscious that, how- 
ever altered, they were lying on the ground, and 
were surrounded by objects with which they 
were familiar. The hunter himself was stretch- 
ed on the earth, before a headstone of white 
marble, pushing aside with his fingers the long 
grass that had already sprung up from the lux- 
uriant soil around its base, apparently to lay 
bare the inscription. By the side of this stone, 
which was a simple slab at the head of a grave, 
stood a rich monument, decorated with an urn, 
and ornamented with the chisel." 

"Oliver and Elizabeth approached the graves 
with a light tread, unheard by the old hunter, 
whose sunburnt face was working, and whose eyes 
twinkled as if something impeded their vision." 

The woodcuts are illustrations of the treatise 
on the Art op Sketching from Nature, and the 
Filatrice, a bronze statuette by Brown, of which 
twenty examples were distributed among the 
members of the year 1850. This last engraving 
is by Bobbett and Edmonds, from a drawing by 
Wallin. ■ 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

In accordance with an intention we announced 
in respect to this volume of the Bulletin, to fur- 
nish in it, from time to time, articles of practical 
value, and suited to the wants of beginners, we 
now commence the republication of a brief 
work upon the Art of Sketching from Nature, 
which has already passed through several edi- 
tions in England, where it is extensively and 
deservedly popular. The author of the text is 
Thomas Rowbotham, Professor of Drawing to 
the Royal Naval School, and the illustrations, of 
which we present fac-similes, were designed by 
Thomas L. Rowbotham, jr. The author, in his 
preface, says, that " many students possessing a 
certain degree of skill in the use of the lead 
pencil and chalk, are, for want of acquaintance 
with the necessary rules entirely at a loss, when 
attempting to commence a landscape sketch 
from nature : the principal difficulties they ex- 
perience being to determine where to commence 
the sketch, and how much of the subject before them 
they ought to include within the limits of the paper." 

" Attention to the precepts contained herein, 
will, it is hoped, clear away these and many 
other difficulties that obstruct the essay of the 
sketcher." 

" The short course of instruction laid down 
is purely elementary, and confined to linear 
sketching. The limits of this little work do 
not admit of the introduction of the more ad- 
vanced stages of coloring and its complex ma- 
nipulations." 

We may add, however, that we have procured 
several other English works, which are parts of 
the same series td which the present one be- 
longs, and give, in an intelligible manner, in- 
struction in the art of landscape painting, both 
in oils and water color. These we may also re- 
publish at some future day. The Art of 
Sketching from Nature will be completed in 
three numbers of the Bulletin. 

sketching from nature. 
In the brief course of instruction proposed in 
the following pages, the object is to lead the 
student to a successful result by the simplest 
means. The rules are few; but if carefully 
studied, they will be found applicable to every 
object occurring in ordinary experience ; and it 
is hoped that they will be deemed plain and in- 
telligible. A multiplicity of technical terms and 



prolix explanations would not advance the stu- 
dent to the desired end ; but there are yet some 
terms which it may be requisite to explain, as 
they frequently, and necessarily, occur in the 
course of these precepts. They are 

The Picture. 

The Centre of the Picture : commonly, but 
erroneously, called the point of sight. 

The Distance of the Picture : generally called 
the point of distance. 

The Base Line. 

The Horizontal Line. 

The Vertical Line. 

For the sake of rendering these instructions 
more clear and perspicuous, we shall recapitu- 
late a few of the general principles of linear 
perspective. This recapitulation will be rapid 
and concise; touching only upon those more 
important points which are, in fact indispensable 
in successful sketching from nature ; and we 
also purpose to explain the general terms given 
above. In fact, our object is rather, to recall to 
the recollection of the learner certain principles 
and methods, with which 'we suppose him to be 
already acquainted,— the' study of the elements 
of perspective being indeed the very first process 
to which the attention of the learner should be di- 
rected in his introduction to the art of drawing. 

All objects which present themselves. to the 
eye in a landscape, such as houses, trees, water, 
fields, mountains, &c, can be faithfully drawn 
in corresponding and similar outlines upon a 
plane surface. 

For if a piece of glass be held at a proper dis- 
tance between the eye and the proposed land- 
scape, so that the part intended to be drawn can 
be seen through it, it is evident "that a {racing 
of the apparent outlines of all the. objects so 
seen through the. glass can* be made -upon its 
surface, by the use of any instrument, which 
when carefully guided over, the outlines of .the 
objects would leave, by means of color or any 
other substance, the traces of its path. 

As it is impossible to adopt this process in 
drawing from nature, the material on which the 
outline is made being paper, it is clear that 
sketching can be only effected by a distinct ap- 
prehension of the real forms of the objects them- 
selves, and those apparent forms, under which 
they are presented to the eye in their different 
positions in the landscape. '•'-.'. 

Now many of these objects have. their real 
outlines, composed of straight lines v or of curved 
lines, or of both, which either may be'irregular 
in their relation to each other, or may follow in 
certain given lines. If the latter be the case, 
these laws are for the most part of. sucha sim- 
ple character as to admit of being easily com- 
prehended ; and, when once the principles, 
which we shall by-andrby enumerate, are^ mas- 
tered and understood, in the representation, of 
the more complex forms, of outline, r the student 
will find an increasing facility, as his' judgment 
becomes more matured and his eye more correct. 

OF THE HORIZONTAL. LINE..: 

If a spectator: were placed, in a flat horizontal 
plain, the water or ground which he would have 
in view before him would appear to rise from 
the spot on which he stood, the limit of that 
rise being bounded by a clear and well-defined 
straight line, called- the horizontal 'linei ;This 
will at once be understood, in the- example of 
the sea or of a lake, between ?whiclr and the sky, 
no object is supposed to intervene. 

This horizontal line, or (as the word -implies) 
this boundary, lies exactly opposite;to the- range 
of the eye, in moving round fromleft to right, 
or from right to left, when the -spectator looks 
in a direction before him; neither above nor. be- 
low the natural plane of his vision.: .It is im- 
portant that the learner should have a clear and 
distinct apprehension of what the horizontal 
line is; because it is to this line that every 
other line is referred, and by its means that the 
accuracy of the drawing is secured. 

DISTANCE OF THE PICTURE. 

In Fig. 1, a landscape is supposed to be view- 
ed by the student from the spot marked E, from 
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which point he is desirous 
of representing on the 
plane of his paper a cer- 
tain portion of the scene 
before him. That portion 
constitutes his real picture. 

Here, however, is the 
commencement of the stu- 
dent's difficulty. He does 
not, as yet, know where to 
begin his sketch, or how 
much to embrace of the 
objects he is viewing. 

The distance of the pic- 
ture, or distance of the eye 
from the plain of the pic- 
ture — which is the same 
thing — means the distance 
intervening between the 
student's position, and that 
point on the ground be- 
yond him where the re- 
presentation he is about 
to make ought properly 
to commence. Upon the 
choice of a proper and ju- 
dicious distance, the beau- 
ty of his work will in a 
great measure depend. 

^ Suppose the student 
viewing the landscape from 
the point E, then that por- 
tion of the scene which his 
eye can easily take in, 
without moving the head, 
and without the slightest 
strain upon the optic nerve, 
will constitute his picture 
from that point. 

Now, under this condi- 
tion, he will find that he 
does not distinctly see the 
ground immediately before 
him, but that he obtains a 
perfectly easy view of it only at some distance 
from his position. It is the space included be- 
tween the point E (where he is placed), and the 
supposed point alluded to marked S, that estab- 
lishes the distance of the picture, or distance of 
the eye from the picture. For instance, let £ 
be that point on the ground immediately in 
front of, and beyond which, he has an easy and 
distinct view of a large portion of the objects 
forming the landscape, then must his sketch 
commence at that point & 

THE EXTENT OP THE PICTURE HORIZONTALLY. 

We will now enable the student to ■ 
determine how far his view should 
extend to .the right and left of the 
point S. 

Let him place the distance from 
E to S. 

Suppose it to prove twelve paces. 

Let him place a mark at S, a glove, I 
or stick, or any object that may be 
distinctly seen from the position E ; 
he should then walk six paces from 
S in the direction of Z>, and there 
leave another visible mark; also six 
paces from S to B, where a third 
mark should be placed. 

Then returning to his position at I 
E, all the objects seen between the I 
marks at B and D constitute his pic- 
ture, as viewed from the point E; 
and the lines drawn on the figure 
at B and D, are to be considered as 
representations of the sides of his 
paper, and the line B, S, D> as its 
base. 

If it be objected that this principle I 
could not in all cases be carried out. 
it will at least be admitted that the 
student may make himself thorough- 
ly acquainted with it, by first prac- 
tising on ground offering no obstacle 
to his proceedings, by which he would 
soon be enabled to form a proper 
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judgment, as to the distance and boundaries of 
his picture under any circumstances whatever. 

THE VERTICAL LINE. 

If a straight line be drawn from the specta- 
tor's eye, perpendicular to the plane of the pic- 
ture, this line would fall upon that plane at a 
point in the horizontal line directly opposite to 
the eye. In Figs. 1 and 2, C is this point, and it 
is called the centre of the picture, or centre of 
view. Towards this point or centre, every 
straight line perpendicular to the plane of the 
picture appears to converge. The line which 



determines this centre C, drawn from the eye of 
the spectator, is called the vertical line. In Figs. 
1 and 2, it is represented by the line E C. 

In Fig. 2, the lines and points before describ- 
ed will be further illustrated, and to impress 
them clearly on the mind of the student we re- 
capitulate them, as they are similarly exempli- 
fied in Figs. 1 and 2. 

E, the eye, or point of sight. 

C, the centre of view, or centre of the pic- 
ture ; being the point on the horizontal line H 
H, immediately opposite, or perpendicular to, 
the eye. 

This point C, must not be mistaken for the 
centre of the paper ; it bears no such meaning, 
for it is marked, occasionally, somewhat to the 
right, or left, of the middle of the horizontal 
line; but in all cases it. is termed the centre of 
view, or centre of the picture. 

B D, the base line. 

S, the point on the ground immediately oppo- 
site the foot of the sketcher, as C is opposite to 
his eye. 

E C, the vertical line. 

It is necessary to explain, that as it is requi- 
site for practice to draw the vertical line E C 
upon the paper, and as this cannot always be 
done with convenience below the base line of the 
picture, as in Fig. 1, it may be drawn above the 
point C, as shown in Fig. 2. 

The use of this line is the same, whether 
drawn above or below the centre of view C; 
and it is merely shown in the different positions, 
in Figs. 1 and 2, because it is frequently much 
more convenient to mark the place of the eye E 
above, than below the horizontal line. 

Upon the length of the vertical line E C, de- 
pends the just and natural representation of 
objects. If it be too short, they will appear 
unsatisfactory, and more or less distorted. 

The following example will illustrate the truth 
of this statement. (Fig. 3.) 

A block of wood or stone is to be represent- 
ed at different distances, it has a square base, 
and is seen in a position oblique to the plane of 
the picture; seen, in fact, from both points, 
under the same circumstances in all respects, 
except that the distance of the spectator from 
the base line B D, is much less in one than in 
the other. 

In No. 1, the point of view, from which the 
spectator sees the stone, is only half the length 
of the base line B D. 

In No. 2, the distance of the spectator is equal 
to the entire length of B D. 
A slight glance at each will show how much more 
satisfactory the drawing is in No. 2 than in No. 1. 
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In both instances (Figs. 1 and 2) the centre 
(C) of the picture is placed in the middle of 
the horizontal line H H; but it may be placed 
somewhat either to the right or left of that po- 
sition, according as the sketcher may be dis- 
posed to stand a little to the right or left of the 
centre of the proposed view. 

PROPER POSITION OF THE PAPER FOR THE HORI- 
ZONTAL LINE. 

The proper position of the horizontal line will 
depend upon the nature of the view to be re- 
presented. Hence the sketcher must consider — 
First, whether he himself and the objects he 
is about to represent, are on level ground or 
^nearly so. 
* In this case the horizontal line may be drawn 

Fig. 5. 



at about one-fifth, or one-fourth, of the height 
of his paper or picture. 

Secondly, whether the ground be undulating, 
or the objects viewed from a carriage, or the 
lower windows of a building, or from any similar 
moderate elevation. 

In this case, the horizontal line may be placed 
at about one-third the height. 

Thirdly, whether the scenery be mountainous, 
with a lake ; or whether the objects be viewed 
from some considerable elevation. 

In this case, let him choose a position that 
will command a good view of the scene, and 
prevent more immediate and closer objects from 
concealing any portion of the remote distance. 

It should be added, that, though the height 
of this line may sometimes be a little more than 
half the height of the paper, according to the 



elevation attained by the spectator to command 
the view, yet it is desirable not much to exceed 
this; otherwise, what is called "a bird's-eye 
view " will be the consequence. 

In the example, (Fig. 6) the horizontal line 
is drawn at nearly half the height of the paper. 

Here let us, en passant, observe, that as a 
general rule the sketcher will find it advantage- 
ous, after having drawn a faint horizontal line, 
at its proper height, to ascertain, by holding up 
his pencil horizontally on a level with his sight, 
what object, or part of an object, appears on the 
pencil immediately before him, and so begin by 
representing such object at that point, and pro- 
ceeding right and left, on the same level, to the 
extremities of his picture. This will greatly 
assist in guiding the delineation of the remain- 
der. (To be contimied.) 

Fig. 6. 




A BIOGRAPHICAL. TECHNOLOGICAL, AND TOPICAL 
DICTIONARY OF ART. 

[Continued.] 
fit is intended to include in this Dictionary, which will be 
continued from time to time in the Bulletin, biographical 
notices of artists, ancient and modern, living and dead, 
native and foreign ; as well as explanations of technical 
terms, and other matters of interest to the student of art.] 

Alto-rilievo (Ital, High Relief). Sculp- 
tured works in rilievo are divided into basso-rilievo. 
or low relief, mezzo-rilievo, medium relief, and 
alto-rilievo, high relief, according to the degree 
of projection in which the figures stand relieved 
from the flat suigfice of the block from which 
they are cut. In each of these the degree 
varies, but not so much as to entrench upon the 
others; the figures are most commonly left 
adherent to the background ; but in some fine 
allo-rilievos, so-called, the figures are entirely 
cut away from the surface of the block, and are, 



in fact, Bosses. The finest alto-rilievos extant 
are the fifteen Metopes in the collection of the 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum. In their 
original situation, they ornamented the frieze of ! 
the entablature which surrounded the exterior 
colonnade of the Parthenon, giving relief, by the 
boldness of their projection, to the dull uni- 
formity of a large plain surface, and the most 
legitimate use of alto-rilievo is where it is so 
introduced in alternate or occasional compart- 
ments with triglyphs, &c. 

AMALTEO (Pomponio), a painter of bt. 
Veto in Friuli, born about 1505, and died in 
1576. He was the son-in-law of Pordenone. 

Amateur (Fr.) Amatore (Ital.) One who 
has a taste for, a skill in, and an enlightened 
admiration of the Fine Arts, but who does not 
engage in them professionally. Such are honor- 
ary members of academies of painting, &c. 

AMAURY-DUVAL. A modern French por- 
trait painter, of some distinction. 



AMBERGER (Christopher), an historical and 
portrait painter of considerable eminence, born 
at Nuremberg in 1498, and died in 1550, aged 
• L&9. He is supposed to have been a disciple of 
flffans Holbein, whose style his much resembles. 
His principal works are twelve pictures of the 
history of Joseph, a portrait of the Emperor 
Charles V., which Sandraart says was equal to 
any of Titian's ; to express his great approba- 
tion of which, the emperor, with a truly royal 
liberality, not only paid Amberger three times 
the sum he expected for his portrait, but 
honored him with a chain and medal of gold. 

Amber Varnish. A modern writer (J. Wilson 
Neil), gives the following recipe for making pale 
Amber Varnish : — Fuse six pounds of fine- 
picked, very pale, transparent Amber, and pour 
over it two gallons of hot linseed oil ; boil it 
until it strings very strongly; mix with four 
gallons of turpentine. This will be as fine as 
body-copal, will work very freely, and flow well 



